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The Small Nations at 


San Francisco: Their Role 
and Their Rights 


- Mr. Jonson: Mr. Roosevelt’s great contribution in world affairs was his 
lramatic attempt to awaken the American people to their world responsibility. 
Now that his leadership has been removed, the American people must work 
larder themselves, through the San Francisco conference, to achieve peace. 

Always they should remember Mr. Roosevelt’s words of January 6, 1945: ~ 
‘We can fulfill our responsibilities for maintaining the security of our own coun- 
ry only by exercising our power and our influence to achieve the principles in 
vhich we believe and for which we have fought.” 


Mr. DE Krewret: I am afraid that I am a little pessimistic, not about Mr. 
Loosevelt’s contribution to world peace, but about the consequence of President 
oosevelt’s death. It may turn out to be a disaster in the field of international 
elations. You see, the war caused the breakdown and collapse of institutions in 
aany countries. Nations like Holland, France, and Italy now have to build 
heir life all over again. They have to look to other countries for ideas and en- 
ouragement. Certainly they are looking to the United States. The United 
tates today is a very confusing scene to interpret correctly, and Mr. Roosevelt, 
hrough the years, became a clarifying symbol—a sort of clear, open window in- 
o American life and purposes. Frenchmen and Dutchmen felt that they knew 
merica through him. 

With the death of President Roosevelt, the symbol is gone, and the window, | 
1 a way of speaking, is closed. It is for this reason that the San Francisco con- 
srence is going to be very critically important. 


Mr. Wo trers: One of Mr. Roosevelt’s finest achievements in international 
ffairs lies in the very field we are going to discuss today—relations among the _ 
mall powers. The late President is being mourned in Europe and elsewhere as — 
n advocate of the small nations. 


_ Mr. Jounson: A good example of President Roosevelt’s leadership and Co 
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operation with the small nations is here in the Western Hemisphere, where, | | 
der his Good-Neighbor policy, Latin America has worked very closely with |} 
United States in recent years. 


Mr. WoLtrFers: Quite definitely. The Good-Neighbor policy marks a rj . 
case where a great power holding a dominant position in an area has succeeq 
in gaining the confidence of its weaker neighbors. 


Mr. JoHNSoN: The recent Mexico City Conference showed a remarka 
spirit on the part of the small nations who literally begged the United States 
join them to put down aggression. 


Mr. WotFers: But there is even more to it than that. Mr. Roosevelt, I } 
lieve, must be credited for having stood out against a grand alliance compos 
exclusively of the great powers and for having insisted upon an international s 
curity orgainzation. By doing that, he has returned to the small powers an i 
portant and an active role in world affairs. 


Mr. Jounson: Is this a good idea? Some people argue, very definitely, 
we should have a grand alliance and that the small powers should be ignored 
San Francisco. 


Mr. DE Kiewret: There should be a strengthening of alliance among 
great powers. It is my judgment that the day for the small powers is past. 

You remember that in 1815, after the Napoleonic Wars, great nations 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, England—got together. They were joined in defense 
monarchial principles to some extent, it is true, but they gave us peace for fort 
years. It is my strong feeling that after this war the responsibility for peace i 
the next forty years—even more than forty years—may have to rest with tk 
great powers. 


- Mr. Wotrers: You mean that they exclusively shall rule the world? 
Mr. DE Kiewtet: Their responsibility will be very considerable. 


Mr. Wotrers: I can see that their responsibility will be considerable, but 
cannot understand why people think that the day of the small power has passec 


Mk. DE KIEwIET: You have to remember that economic and military pows 
has been concentrated as it never has been before in the history of the worl 


Mr. Jounson: It is true even more so than in 1919. Today power is lodged | 


~ the hands of just three nations. 
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~ Mr. ve Krewe: In 1914, for example, it was possible for Belgium to resist 
rather successfully for a short while. That was an important contribution. In 
£939, and afterward, it was still possible for Greece to resist Italy for a while 
successfully. 

But now, after this war is over, I doubt whether any small power will have 
the economic or military facilities to play an important role. Therefore, the 
emphasis, I believe, must be upon the large power. 


- Mr. Wotrers: The small powers have never played an important role in the 
nilitary sense, but still they exist. The fact is that there are rather more of them 
today than there have been before. The trend of history is not against the small 
owers. It seems ironical to me to say so at a time when we are establishing an 
ndependent Philippines; when the British Dominions, much to our advantage, 
lave gained an independent status; and when we are thoroughly worried about 
vhether Finland and Poland are really going to be independent nations. 


Mr. Jounson: But your point raises this question: Did the small nations at 
wny time in the recent past obstruct world peace? Did they contribute to inter- 
jational anarchy? 


Mr. DE Kiewiet: I think that they did. One can find illustrations quickly 
nough. I think immediately of the attitude that Holland took toward its inva- 
ion by Germany. You remember that the Dutch knew, for a whole week before 
he invasion actually took place, that they were in serious danger. Yet, so 
yvedded were they to their idea of neutrality that they did not give any warning 
yhatever to the British or to the French. 


Mr. Wotrers: I am not going to whitewash each one of these little nations. 
‘he Dutch made mistakes; the Poles made mistakes; but their mistakes would 
ave counted for little if the British and the French had been properly prepared 
nd if they had come to terms with the Soviet Union. The main responsibility 
es with them; and you cannot abolish them, either. We cannot have a group of 
ations that will always act properly. 


Mr. Jounson: But, on the other hand, we cannot have anarchy among the 
nall nations. We must have some type of grouping (I hope through an inter- 
ational organization) which will give the small nations a positive role rather 
1an an obstructionist role. 


Mr. DE Kiewret: The fact that you cannot get out of the picture is that in 
1e final analysis, whether the great powers are responsible for poor action be- 
re war or not, the responsibility is theirs, and the responsibility has, in the past, 
sen made more difficult by the acts of the small powers. 
-Remember, for example, how Poland resisted—and resisted very keenly— 
.e Russians’ marching over Polish territory in order to fight against the Ger- 
ans. 


"very recent zone which has been very arbitrarily put together. 


Mr. Wotrers: Do you think that they would have come to the assistanc | 
of Czechoslovakia and that France and England would have fought if Polanq{ 
had not stopped the Russians? But I think that it was a minor fact. ) 

Leaving that aside, even if they are an evil in some respects, I still maintai || 
that they are the lesser evil. Otherwise, we would not be so concerned about} 
preventing them from becoming a part of Germany or of Russia. We want some ) 
of these nations to remain independent rather than to see them completely ab 
sorbed in the orbit of one of the other great powers. / 


Mr. Jonson: It seems to me very clear that the international organizatior 
to be formulated at the San Francisco conference offers the best solution andj} 
the best hope for the small nations. They should fight very vigorously at Sari 
Francisco for the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, because unless they have world 
order, they are going to have to fall back upon the old-time “spheres of influ 
ence”’ and alliances. 


Mr. Wotrers: You are right. They have many reasons why they want a. 
international security organization, although not necessarily exactly along thef 
lines of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which were worked out by the great} 
powers, presumably more in their own interest than in that of the small onesd 

There are, I think, some particular reasons why the European small nations} 
are really keen about getting this international security organization. They see in 
it the only possibility of getting the United States to take an active part in} 
world affairs. 


Mr. Jounson: Of course, at Yalta, and also at the Dumbarton Oaks confer} 


role. 


Mr. DE Kiewret: If the United States does not come into international or- 
. ganization, then I would say that international organization collapses. Yet, 
Wolfers, you worry me at one point. You talk as if there were no regional ar 
rangements and as if there were no zones of influence. Actually, there are now 
very important zones of influence. | 


Mr. Jounson: What are they? 
Mr. DE Kiewiet: There is, for example, the American zone of influence. 
Mr. Jounson: In the Western Hemisphere. 


Mr. DE KrewiEr: The Monroe Doctrine describes that in a way. 
There is the Russian zone of influence—a zone that is not an old zone but a} 


Then there is what I suppose would be called the British zone of influence, 
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which is a traditional zone and which includes the British Empire and the Brit- 
sh Commonwealth of Nations? 


__ Mr. Wotrers: Are you arguing that the international organization will not 

be very effective because even within that organization these small nations will 
» still be within the orbit and under the dominance, more or less, of one of the 
reat members of the organization? 


Mk. DE Ktewiet: My point is that these zones of influence are actually im- 
_ portant and essential ingredients in an international organization. For example, 
_ I look upon it as a great tragedy that we began to emphasize the small and inde- 
_ pendent nation with its sovereignty at the time of the Atlantic Charter. There 
_we had an opportunity—the small nations themselves were ready to accept it— 
_ of reducing them in their stature and in their initiative; and we did not take it. 
We were appealing against the German ideas. We thought that the Germans 
were emphasizing the new order of Europe and organization of Europe, and, 
_ therefore, we felt that the appropriate thing to do was to emphasize the small 
nation; and there, I believe, we made a serious mistake. 


4 Mr. Jounson: As I see the present diplomatic situation, each one of the Big 

- Three is following two courses: on the one hand, the course of building up col- 
lective security, but, on the other hand, the course of building up their own 
spheres of influence and their own alliances. In other words, they are not sure 
that the collective security organization will work; therefore, they want some- 
_ thing to fall back upon. From the standpoint of the small nations, I thus believe 
that it is to their essential interest that they fight at San Francisco for a power- 
ful world organization. 


Mr. WotfeErs: That means, then, that one of the most important things in 
_ the world organization is that there shall be such close collaboration between 
_ the great powers that there will not be any exclusive zones of interest. Whether 
© that can be assured I do not know, because it simply depends upon whether the 
4 great nations are going to agree with one another. 


FEIN ON ae ia ab ee 


: Mr. pE KrewtetT: I am glad that you emphasize that, because what you 
_ really are saying is that, whatever world organization we have, its success de- 
_ pends upon the great powers, upon their strength and upon their willingness to 
_ cooperate. Of course, I think that you are absolutely right. 


Mr. Jonnson: You mean that peace rests on the unity of the Big Three? 
Mr. DE Krewiet: Absolutely. 


_ Mr. Wotrers: I do not oppose that idea. Most people would agree with that 
idea today—even in the small nations. It is surprising how many people have 
poe the idea that responsibility shall rest with the great powers. There is 
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good reason for that, particularly in the small-power regions. People, I think 
agree that the League of Nations failed not because the small powers obstructed 
action by the great ones but because the great ones did not identify themselves 
and their interests with the organization. 


Mr. Jounson: That raises the important point of the responsibility of power, 
The United States, for instance, when it refused to join the League of Nations 
refused leadership in world order when it was the most powerful industrial na4 
tion on earth. Great Britain and France, to a certain extent, in the 1930’s re 
fused to assume leadership against the rising Nazi Germany. 


Mr. WotrFers: So you mean that the main thing really is that the great pow 
ers should commit themselves to take action under certain circumstances? 


Mr. DE KrewretT: And the great powers should remember that the powe 
which they have is not anything which they can give away, or legislate away, ©: 
even put away in the cupboard and not use. Even when America was isolation- 
ist, she was really, in indirect and unconstructive ways, using her power. | 


Mr. Jounson: In relation to the use of power I would like to introduce a 
statement by President Roosevelt which he made in January of this year: ‘‘Inj 
the future world, the misuse of power, as implied in the term ‘power politics,’ 
must not be a controlling factor in international relations. That is the heart of} 
the principles to which we have subscribed. We cannot deny that power is a fac- 
_ tor in world politics any more than we can deny its existence as a factor in na- 
tional politics. But in a democratic world, as in a democratic nation, power must 
be linked with responsibility and obliged to defend and justify itself within the 
framework of the general good.’ 


t President Roosevelt, on January 6, 1945, in his annual message to Congress on the! 
state of the Union, also said, in part: ‘‘Nations, like individuals, do not always see alike| 
or think alike, and international co-operation and progress are not helped by any na-| 

‘tion assuming that it has a monopoly of wisdom or of virtue... . . Perfectionism, no| 
less than isolationism or imperialism or power politics, may obstruct the paths to inter-| 
national peace. Let us not forget that the retreat to isolationism a quarter of a century| 
ago was started not by a direct attack against international co-operation but against the | 
alleged imperfections of the peace..... 

“We can fulfill our responsibilities for maintaining the security of our own country | 
only by exercising our power and our influence to achieve the principles in which we be-. 
lieve and for which we have fought. .... | 

“We and our Allies have declared that it is our purpose to respect the right of all. 
peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live and to see sae | 

eign rights and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
thems ero It is our purpose to help the peace-loving peoples of Europe to live together 
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; Mr. Wotrrrs: That is an excellent statement, and I am sure that it did a lot 
_ to reassure some of the smaller nations. Yet, there remains this important fact. 
_ You cannot gain confidence among the small nations simply by telling them that 
they must have confidence in us and that we will not abuse our power. One 
draws up a constitution such as the Dumbarton Oaks or the San Francisco con- 
stitution of the world organization to give legal guarantees to the small nations 
__ that power will not be abused. There I think we are going to come into some 
_ very specific problems concerning the Dumbarton Oaks Charter. It does not, in 
my opinion, give all the necessary guarantees that the small powers will not 
simply have to depend upon the good will of the large powers. 


: Mk. DE KrEwiet: But you must not make the mistake of assuming that a 
_ document or an instrument is going to be the solution of these problems. We 
_ are always doing that; we are always finding something onto which we can 
shuffle off our responsibility. 


Mr. Wotrers: That is all right; but you do not want to invite the small pow- 
ers to come to San Francisco to sign their death warrant, do you? 


Mr. Jounson: The dilemma that the small powers face is that only the big 
nations have the power to keep peace. But, on the other hand, can this power be 
so developed that the rights of the small nations will be respected at the San 
Francisco conference? 


Mr. Wo rers: Let us look into the Security Council and into the provisions 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Then I think we will have something which 


we can really discuss in detail. 


Mr. Jounson: According to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the most im- 
portant element is the Security Council. On that Security Council, as permanent 
members, are to be the Big Five—the United States, Russia, Britain, France, 
and China. Then there are to be six nonpermanent members, elected by the 
Assembly of the nations.? 


as good neighbors, to recognize their common interests and not to nurse their traditional 


grievances against one another..... ; 
“International peace and well-being, like national peace and well-being, require con- 
stant alertness, continuing co-operation and organized effort. 
“International peace and well-being, like national peace and well-being, can be se- 
cured only through institutions capable of life and growth... .” (see Vital Speeches, 


January 15, 1945). 
2 The Dumbarton Oaks conferences on a world security organization proposed the . 


~ establishment of: 
: 1. A General Assembly of all peace-loving nations which would make recommenda- 
~ tions for the maintenance of world peace and security. The General Assembly, whose 
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Mr. bE KiewteT: That is a good point which you just made. I think tha 
you made it implicitly. You mentioned specific powers. We have been talking, s 
far, about great powers and small powers. We have to remember that Grea 
Britain and America are great powers and that Great Britain and Ameri 
stand—Russia, too—for something in this world. There has been a momentu: 
or a tendency in their history which, on the whole, has been constructive 0 
ameliorative—or any word which you like to use there. Therefore, we must re 
member that there must be confidence in the great powers and that, in som 
measure at least, some have inspired confidence so far. 


Mr. Wotrfers: But let us look at the provisions in detail. The first ones tha 
strike one, of course, are the so-called “veto” provisions. 


{ 


Mr. JOHNSON: Just how do those work? 


Mr. Wotrers: For any action taken by the Security Council there is nee 
for a majority vote on which all the permanent members—all the great powers 
must be included in that majority. What does that mean? It means that any 
action against one of themselves . 


Mr. DE Kirwriet: Against the great powers. 


Mr. WoLrFERS: ....depends upon their own consent, which means, of 
course, that the organization cannot actually act against its own great members. 
That is the first point. The second is that action, even against any other power, 
depends upon the consent of all the great powers.3 


decisions would be decided by a two-thirds vote, would make recommendations but} 
would refer questions requiring action to the Security Council. 

2. A Security Council of eleven members which would have full responsibility for 
determining and taking action to maintain peace through pacific, economic, or military’ 
means. Permanent members would be the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and France. Others would be chosen by the Assembly for two-year terms by a. 
two-thirds vote. The Council would have at its disposal air, sea, and land forces con-’ 
tributed by member nations of the Assembly. | 

3. An Economic and Social Council operating under the Assembly to deal with 
“humanitarian” aspects of international relations. 

4. An International Court of Justice to handle justiciable disputes. 

(For a complete text of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as they are to be considered at 
San Francisco, see the United States Department of State Publication 2297, Conference 
_ Series, No. 66 [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1945].) 


3 The text of the section on voting, as proposed at the Crimea Conference, follows: 
Section C. Voting. 1. Each member of the Security Council should have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters should be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter VIII, Section A, and under the 
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Mr. Jounson: Give us an example of this latter point. 


Mr. Wotrers: Let us assume, for instance, that there were an outbreak ¢ 
violence between Turkey and some Arabian state. If Russia does not want th 
Council even to consider this conflict, it can simply veto the discussion. Tha | 
means, of course, that the organization, in many cases, simply will not go int} 
action. 


Mr. vE KrewtretT: But you are always assuming that it is a case of greal 
powers against small powers, and I do not think that you are entitled to thaj 
conclusion. In the first place, there have to be seven affirmative votes. Of thos 
seven affirmative votes, five will be great powers, but two will be of the sma} 
powers. 

Another thing which we need to remember is that we have rather glibly as 
sumed so far that there are five great powers. Actually there are difference 
among those five great powers, and one certainly—France—will be inclined t 
represent the smaller powers. In that sense I do not think that you can insist, a 
you are trying to insist, upon a sort of dictatorship of the great powers. 


Mr. Wo trers: It is not so much a dictatorship of action. That is to sa 
France can prevent action which would be hostile to a small country; but no ny 
of the great powers can bring the organization into action unless all the grea 
great powers concur, which means that the danger is that the organization wil 
act too rarely; not that it will act too frequently. 


Mr. JoHNSON: But here is another dilemma. If you push the argument tha} 
the small nations should have more power on the Security Council, that itse] 
may lead to greater inaction. They may veto action against an aggressor, an 
then that would smash the whole world organization. 


Mr. WotrfeErs: But I would not want to be misunderstood there. I am no} 
pleading for the abolition of the veto, because I am sure the great powers, par 
ticularly Russia, will insist upon it. 


_ Mr. Jounson: Not only Russia. For instance, in the United States I am sure 
that the isolationist group in the American Senate would be more willing to joir 


the world order provided our delegate had the right of veto than if he did not 
| 


: 
Mr. Wotrers: That simply means, does it not, that the nations of the grea’ 

powers are not willing to give up the most crucial sovereign right—namely, tc 

decide for themselves whether they shall go into coercive action or not? 


Mr. pE KiEWIET: Surely! 


second sentence of Paragraph 1 of Chapter VIII, Section C, a party toa dispute shoulc 
abstain from voting. [Section A and Section C deal with “Pacific Settlements of Dis 
putes” and ‘“‘Regional Arrangements.”’] 
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'  Butif that is true of the great powers, it is equally true of the small nations. 
This is the greatest sacrifice that can be asked of a nation—that it shall become 
involved in hostile action without having had the ability to decide for itself 
whether it can risk going into such action. 


Mr. Jounson: But if the Security Council decides that for the greatest good 
of the greatest number intervention is necessary, upon what grounds should a 
small nation object? 


Mr. WotFers: You say for the “greatest good of the greatest number.” 

_ After all, let us assume that the great powers, in order to agree with one another, 
make a deal at the expense of some smaller nation. The small nations want to be 
protected against that kind of policy, which would not be so unusual, would it? 


Mr. DE Kiewiet: Again, Wolfers, you come back to what, I think, is a flaw 

in some of your reasoning—that the great powers almost inevitably necessarily 

will try to hurt the small powers. That I am not at all sure of. Your assumption, 

ina sense, is that power is an evil and that, when power is used, it is going to be 
used for nonconstructive purposes. I cannot agree with that. 


Mr. Worfers: I am simply applying the democratic principle that power 
which is not controlled is in danger of being abused. 


_ Mk. Jounson: Some of the listeners to the RounD TaBLE have asked why 
the power of the small nations could not be increased in the Assembly, and in 
that way they could perhaps safeguard themselves from any. domination of 
which you particularly, Wolfers, are afraid. 


Mr. Wotrers: That would be dangerous, because if we vest any kind of 
‘power in the Assembly in matters of security, then, of course, we are blocking 
the great powers, and they will become disinterested in the organization. 

I would much prefer to go the other way around and let the great powers take 
any action which they think fit, but let it depend upon the consent of any indi- 
‘vidual small power whether it will allow itself to become involved in coercive 
action. It is only coercive action that really endangers it. 


Mr. DE Ktewiet: You use the word “consent,” and I like that word, with 
one qualification. When you say that the little power must “consent” to the ac- 
tion of the large powers, do you also mean that the little power can dissent and 
can refuse? Do you mean that? 
| Mr. Wotrers: Yes, I mean that, but in the sense that there will be enough 
‘small powers, I believe, which will be willing to sign special agreements by 
‘which they commit themselves to put at the disposal of the majority ports or 
‘other facilities—or even armed forces. But there will be a few smaller nations, 
‘take Ireland, possibly, which will want to reserve the right to refuse again the 


use of its ports. 
II 
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That is disagreeable, but I do not think that a coalition of great powers, ac 
ing together, will be much delayed by any such specific refusal. 


Mr. DE Krewe: But I contend that the accumulation of those acts of ré¢ 
fusal will bring you back into the same anarchy from which we suffered befo 
the war. | 


Mr. Jounson: And a weakness of the League of Nations was, in a sense, th 
fact that in the Assembly of the League a unanimous decision was necessary upO 
many, many questions. As a result, the most insignificant nation could kill a¢ 
tion that was desirable. 


Mr. Wotrers: I would like you to give me one single example where the vo 
of a little power in the General Assembly prevented action by the League qd 
Nations. 


Mr. JoHNSON: It was a theoretical concept; but the power was there to dl] 
that. 


Mr. Wotrfers: The fact that it is theoretical shows that there is very litt 
to fear from refusal of small countries if the great powers act together. Thei 
common pressure is enormous. 


Mr. DE Kiewit: But the trouble with international relations is that there 
too much politeness, and certainly the great powers themselves were immobi 
lized and tied down by the respect which they had for what they knew was thi 
attitude of the small powers. For example, the respect for neutrality was one o 
the—how shall I say it?—binding phenomena before 1939. In that sense, th 
small nations restricted action. : : 


Mr. Wotrers: It was a very convenient alibi, let us say. If one did not wan! 
to take action, one could say, ‘‘Well, some little power might not like it.” 
I would like to see incidents where a group of great powers was really severely 
handicapped, because this is a tremendous sacrifice which the small powers ar 
supposed to make. : 


Mr. DE KrewreET: Unnecessary sacrifice? 

Mr. Wotrers: I think that it is unnecessary. 
Mr. DE Krewret: No, it is necessary. 

Mr. Wotrers: That is where we cannot agree. 


Mr. Jounson: Gentlemen, we are dancing around the important probler 
of joint intervention in the internal affairs of a given nation in case the interna 
affairs of that nation threaten international peace, whether it is a small or large 
nation. : 


Mr. WoLrERs: We cannot intervene in the internal affairs of the large na 


I2 


A ions, because they can veto it. So here you are adding another possible great 
Privilege of the great powers that they shall have the exclusive right to intervene 


in other countries—meaning the lesser countries. 
Mr. DE KiEwrET: Yes. 
Mr. Jounson: Is that not essential in order to have international peace? 


Mk. DE KiEwiEt: The first problem is really how we can distinguish between 
internal affairs and external affairs. Can we say that only external affairs are 
_ threats to peace and that internal affairs are never a threat to peace? The French 

do not agree with that. 

Mr. Jounson: I would say that the democracies in the 1930’s took a conven- 

ient view of intervention and said that what was going on in Germany under Hit- 
-ler—his rearming, his reoccupation of the Rhineland, and so on—were internal 

matters. We thus should not interfere with those. Yet those internal affairs be- 
came dangerous to international peace. 


Mr. DE KIEWiET: That is where ruin came from. 


Mr. WotreErs: We have to agree with that—that the old idea that we could 
disregard the international situation would cause trouble at the present mo- 
ment. Similar cases may come up later. The great powers or the Security Council 
cannot have their hands bound. I would say that here lies perhaps the great- 
est contribution which the security organization can make, if it can guarantee 
that such intervention will be joint intervention. 

Mr. Jounson: President Roosevelt accentuated that in his recent message 
to Congress following Yalta. He fought very definitely at Yalta for joint, and- 
not sole, intervention. 

Mr. Wo trers: But there has been some disappointment about that, because 
joint intervention so far does not seem to have led anywhere in the Polish ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Jounson: Should Russia, for instance, have three votes in the Assembly, 
as apparently they are going to ask at San Francisco? 

Mr. Wotrers: I do not think that one needs to be so much worried about 
that. 

Mr. ve Kiewtet: I am not worried about it. 

Mr. JoHnson: Why not? 

Mr. Wotrers: Because the General Assembly does not have very large pow- 
ers anyway. 


Mr. Jounson: That is, it is a deliberative assembly; and so long as it de- 
liberates and does not reach decisions, it does not matter what votes are there. 
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Mr. Wotrers: I would go further to say that there might be some good 
giving the Ukraine a separate vote. We cannot be so sure whether that is not a 
indication of a certain amount of Ukranian nationalism, and perhaps the begit} 
ning of a loosening-up of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. DE Kiewtet: Now then, Wolfers, now then! 


Mr. Wotrers: In any case, I would say that Russia is, to some extent, is¢| 
lated in this great assembly. There are so many more nations on the Angla 
American side. 


Mr. DE KiewIietT: We are suspicious of Russia, you think? 


Mr. Wo rFers: No, but I think that the Russians have every reason to 
suspicious that if they have only one vote in the Assembly, they will be ina m 
nority. 


Mr. JouNnsow: Suspicious in the fear that the United States, for instancé 
could control twenty votes in the Western Hemisphere against the one vote @ 
Russia. 


Mr: Wotrers: And Britain six or more—or the two together at least. 


Mr. DE Kiewit: Always remember, though, that those votes in the Assen 
bly are relatively insignificant. The votes in the Security Council are the impor 
tant ones. 2 


Mr. Jounson: Yet Senator Vandenburg has proclaimed that he would lik! 
to see the Assembly have more than the right of discussing problems. He believe 
that they should have the right of investigating. Do you gentlemen agree?4 


4 Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan submitted a recent memorandum t 
the State Department proposing certain amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks prope 
als. Among those were the following: 

“The second amendment I propose is as follows: 

“Strike out the following sentence from Chapter 5, Section B, Paragraph 1: 

“*The General Assembly should not on-its own initiative Lae recommendation 
on any matter relating to the maintenance of international peace and security which i 
being dealt with by the Security Council.’ 

“It seems to be quite in order to constitute the Security Council as the sole organ o 
action in the maintenance of peace and security, because ‘action’ requires the promp 
and continuous functioning of a relatively small body. 

“But the broad base of the Assembly qualifies it to be the conscience of mankind an 
that conscience should not be stilled at the behest of a council dominated by a few grea 
powers. Here again the concept of justice is involved. So is the voice of justice. 

“At most the voice of the Assembly can do no more than recommend, The Securit: 
Council should not be permitted to still this voice of the Assembly at its own will an 
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/_ Mk. bE Kiewit: I would agree to this extent: That in the period of the 
League of Nations the small powers did very well indeed in investigating and dis- 
‘cussing important critical questions—health questions, opium, and so on. 

j I have here something which I would like to read. It is as admirable a sum- 
mary of the problem we have been discussing and of the point of view which I 
have been trying to represent as I can think of. Field Marshall Smuts of the 
Union of South Africa wrote very recently: ‘(As I see it, some concessions will 
have to be made by, the smaller powers. The Covenant of the League proceeded 
on the basis of equality for all, big and small. In status that is so; but in function 
we are not all equal. On the Big Five will rest a terrible responsibility for peace.”’s 


to oust it of all jurisdiction even to discuss the fate and destiny of which all the United 
Nations are a part. 


“The third amendment I propose is as follows: Amend Chapter 5, Section B, Para- 
graph 6 so as to read: 


“The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of promoting international cooperation in political, social economic and social 
fields; for establishing justice and for adjusting situations likely to impair the general 
welfare, or to violate the principles of the United Nations as declared by them on Jan. 1, 
1942.’ [This puts the Atlantic Charter into the Dumbarton Oaks Charter. The itali- 
cized words are Senator Vandenberg’s changes. ] 

“Somewhere in this League there must be a free forum in which to discuss the States’ 
aspirations and the ideals for which this war has been waged and the condition of their 
subsequent health. The General Assembly will be the ‘town meeting’ of the world. It 
is the logical forum for these discussions. 

‘To ignore or to repress these discussions would be to cynically deny the freedoms 
for which we fought. To authorize them by direct recognition is to practice what we 
preached in the Atlantic Charter. Unless we intend consciously to desert the principles 
of the United Nations we will thus implement them in a postwar world which was 
promised their benediction. 

“The fifth amendment I propose is as follows: Amend Chapter 5, Section C, Para- 
sraph 2, by adding the word ‘justice’ between ‘international’ and ‘peace’. This simply 
brings this broader concept of the authority of the Assembly under the two-thirds voting 
rule. But it again emphasizes our devotion to justice as a primary element in the plan- 
ning of a permanent peace... .” (see the New York Times, April 2, 1945). 


— 5 Field Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, Premier of South Africa, said, in part, at the 
pening session of the recent British Commonwealth talks: 

_ “We have now seen that they who would wield power must also carry special re- 
sponsibility. That is why the Council [Security Council] now becomes something very 
lifferent from the old Council of the League. It is no longer a body for gate-crashing by ~ 
smaller powers. It is no longer a body on which to seek prestige for ambitious minor 
tates. It is a body which has a special duty for world peace, for world security, and the 
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Mr. Wotrers: Yes, concessions by the small powers; but there will also ha 
to be concessions by the great powers. The San Francisco conference:is going | 
be a very hot and tough fight. If we cannot get the great powers to make of 
cessions, it might very easily break down. What the great powers should not | 
I think, is to ask for a blank check. They can get a great deal of consent by tf 
small powers. | 


Mr. Jounson: Gentlemen, President Roosevelt, in his first inaugural addre; 
in 1933, said: “In the field of world policy I would dedicate this Nation to tf 
policy of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects himself a. 
because he does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor who respects }} 
obligations and respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world | 
neighbors.” 

Today we have been in essential agreement that world peace depends uPf 
the unity of the big powers; but, on the other hand, we agree that part of ti 
success of the imminent conference at San Francisco will definitely rest upot 
successful adjustment of the smaller nations in the new world order. 


great powers on it have special duties thrown on them such as they never had unc 
the old League.” 

Some of the lesser powers, he went on to say, would have to make ‘‘very considerak 
sacrifices,’ and he added that concessions would have to be made on all sides to ke 
the more powerful nations together. He said that he believed that the basis of the a 
League Covenant that big and small nations were equal was true in theory but tha 
did not work out in practice. Thus, he concluded that if the Big Five could not ke} 
together, the position of the smaller nations who could not defend themselves would 
hopeless.- 

“Tf we go under, others will also go under,” Smuts said, ‘‘and it is not only we w] 
willsuffer..... We know that our sea power is not supreme and the oceans do not ke 
us together any more. We know we are not the greatest air power. We know that wil 
all these vast assets and responsibilities, these opportunities for human good, we are 
a somewhat insecure position. 

“And I hope that while we shall not be selfish at San Francisco, we shall bear 
mind that we stand for something very great, in the order of the world and for the pra 
ress of mankind” (New York Times, April 6, 1945). | 


{ 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entis 
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sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. T 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is 4 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you think that the key to maintaining peace rests with the Big Three? Is 
it necessary that the wartime unity of the big powers be continued? How can 
this be accomplished? Do you think that it is possible that the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations might have worked if the big powers had 
enforced their terms and not deserted their cause? Discuss. 


. What did de Kiewiet mean when he said that the day of the small powers has 
passed? Do you agree? What is the role of the small nation in world affairs to- 
day? What contributions can it make? Are there instances in history where 
small nations, perhaps with what were considered “‘good’”’ reasons, have im- 
peded the cause of world peace and led to international anarchy? How can 
such a situation be avoided? 


. What is the place which is assigned to the small nations in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals? How does it compare and how does it differ with the setup 
in the old League of Nations? Do you think that it is a successful solution of 
a difficult problem? Would you make any changes? What ones? What pro- 
gram should the small nations pursue at San Francisco? 


. How can the interests of the little nations best be made to coincide with the 
cause of world peace? Through a world security organization? Identifying 
themselves with a large power? Joining together in some type of union 
among themselves? Pursuing individual paths as are necessitated by chang- 
ing situations? 


. What is the principle of “‘self-determination”? Do you think that it is an 
archaic concept? In what kind of situation can it be satisfactorily applied? 
What are the consequences of self-determination for a world organization? 
How can “internal” affairs of a nation be distinguished from “external’’? Are 
only external matters a threat to peace? 


. What are the responsibilities of power? Should the great powers commit 
themselves to take action under certain circumstances? What is the particu- 
lar responsibility of the United States in using its power? If power is a factor 
in world politics, as it is in national politics, how must power be linked with 
responsibility and the obligation to defend and justify itself for the general 
good? How can the principle of the “good neighbor” be implemented in 
world affairs? 
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